THE MONKEY’S RIDDLE. 

For the Nursery Folk. 

By Mrs. Francis Steinthal. 

Eleven o’clock had struck. Dorothy had been fast asleep 
for four hours, and the grown-up people had just gone to bed. 
No sooner was the last light put out than a wonderful thing 
happened. The lid of the workbox, which was standing on the 
nursery table, opened, and out came, with a dignified step, fat, 
heavy Mr. Pincushion, leading a sweet little silver thimble. 
Then followed a tall, very slim needle, who, poor lady, had only 
one eye. She looked back for her usual companion, Mr. Cotton, 
but could not find him, and then she remembered she had heard 
him cry out because he had tumbled on the floor, and the 
mistress must have forgotten to pick him up again. 

This strange proceeding happened every night, and as a 
rule the workbox people danced until twelve o’clock struck ; 
they worked so hard during the day that they enjoyed a little 
pleasure afterwards ; but this night they could not get on 
because the best dancer was lying on the floor. 

So they asked Dorothy’s musical box if he would play to- 
them instead ; but he was in a very bad temper because the 
baby had set his teeth on edge, so he gave a rick with his 
handle and refused like a spoilt child. Dorothy also possessed 
a little white fur monkey, who was very fond of making 
mischief. Now when the monkey heard that there could be no 
dancing he said to himself, 

“ Oh, what fun ! I’ll make them all fall out with each other 
instead.” 

So clearing his throat, he said aloud, 

“ Good evening, dear Mr. Pincushion. Shall I ask you a 
riddle?” 

“ Oh, pray do, Mr. Monkey. I love riddles so.” 

“ Well,” said the mischievous monkey, “ which of you is the 
most useful to your mistress ? ” 
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1 hen you should have heard how Miss Needle squeaked and 
Mr. Fincushion shouted, and Miss Thimble screamed, and poor 
Mr. C otton on the floor tried to be heard. 

“ Oh ! ” said Pincushion, “ I am by far the most useful to 
my mistress. I carry all her pins and needles and hold her 
work firmly while she sews. I do decidedly the hardest work, 
and she could not possibly do any work without me.” And the 
button in his centre got quite excited, and nearly jumped out 
of its place. 

“ Really, I am surprised to hear you talk such nonsense,” 
said Miss Needle, as she opened her one eye as wide as possible. 

“ I consider myself decidedly the most important. How could 
my mistress sew anything together without my sharp toe? If 
it were not for my assistance Dorothy could have no clothes at 
all, and would have to lie in bed all day. How can you think 
yourself better than I am, you heavy mountain ? And the 
angry needle flew at the pincushion with such force that she 
sank into his very heart, and nothing could be seen of her but 
the top of her shiny bald head. 

Miss Thimble was also very much vexed, and exclaimed, 

“ And what use would you two be to my mistress if I did 
not protect her fingers ? If she had not me to take care of 
her, her fingers would soon get sore and painful, and then she 
could do no more sewing for Dorothy, so I consider / am t e 

^Miss Thimble spun on her head till she got quite dizzy, and 
suddenly fell over the table on to the floor close to Cotton and 
the shock was so great that she fainted away. Mr. Cotton. 
Ini his Ine arm round her ,o raise her head, and Tanned 
her with his paper label, which was half loose. 

When she Needled, going 

“Oh, you si y pe P • .. and w h a t good would you 

in and out of a dress, wi ion • , of COU rse / am the 

be if /did not ^P'^te^t help " my mistress." 
most important and t g k P and thc monkey, with a 

Just then twelve o clock * uarre lsome dancers, 

satisfied smile, fell a . slee g a ” / nd h er mother came into the 
The next morning Dorot y pincushion in her 

nursery after breakfast Do^hy had prick d her 

hand, but let it drop again quick y.^ ^ her angCTl . 

finger with the angry needle. 
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a7d then pressed the needle out, and threaded it with the cotton, 
which they found lying on the floor by the thimble. Dorothy 
nlaced this on her mother’s finger, as she was always a most 
polite little daughter. After her mother began to work, Dorothy 
sat for a few minutes with her hands clasped round her knees, 

thinking very deeply. At last she spoke. 

“Mother, which do you think is the most useful to you- 
the oincushion or the thimble, or the needle, or the cotton ? 

•Pwell, Dorothy,” said her mother, •' I could not sew with a 
needle without cotton, nor with cotton without the sharp needle 
o make a little road for it, and I could not work withou my 
cushion to hold my work and my pins, nor without a thimble to 
keep my finger from getting sore, so I think I must sa> they are 

all equally useful!' 


THREE WET AFTERNOONS. 

{Prize Essay.) 

Children s amusements should be partly useful, i.e., produc- 
tive, partly imaginative, because imagining gives them such 
enormous pleasure, and partly active, to give training to the 
body, or some part of it — the eye, the hands, the limbs, &c. — so 
on each of the three wet afternoons we will provide these three 
requisites. 

First Afternoon. 

bseful. — Let them tear paper into small shreds to stuff 
pillows or cushions which can be given to poor people, sent to a 
village reading-room, or an institution. Older children can cut 
up listing with blunt-pointed scissors to stuff pin-cushions, dolls’ 
beds, &c. 

N.B. — Most children of four begin to sew or knit, but this is 
better taken as a task — a piece set, and the child told to be 
steady and industrious. In amusement, a child must be allowed 
to leave off when it likes, so sewing and knitting will not be 
mentioned. 

Imaginative. — A mixture of Sanger’s circus and YVombwell’s 
menagerie. Let there be dens for each animal, and one be the 
keeper ; have a clever elephant, a savage lion, a performing dog, 
a circus pony, a donkey and clown, a lady rider, a contortionist, 
a monkey— sometimes one, sometimes another. Do not forget 
feeding-time, but if real food is allowed, try to make it come just 
near tea-time, as eating between meals is bad. 

Active— Have little Turkey-red bags filled with small white 
beans (loosely filled). Throw them across the room into an old 
box or a hat. Put a newspaper under the hat. A bag on the 
newspaper counts one, into the hat counts two Throw the bags 
to each other ; they are easier to catch than a ball. 


Second Afternoon. 

Useful — Woolwork on very coarse canvas, with blunt 
make mats and kettle-holders, also wool balls made by 


